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THE ALDINE: 



THE SALE OF THE JOHNSTON GALLERY. 



Among the most notable events in art circles, dur- 
ing the Centennial year of 1876, the sale in December 
of Mr. John Taylor Johnston's collection of pictures, 
statuary, etcetera, must certainly be given a high place. 
Indeed, in many respects it was the most remarkable 
by far, of all. It was noteworthy not only on account 
of the character of the works sold, but also from the 
fact that such a sale of so many and so costly art works 
should prove a success in such times. Mr. Johnston 
has long been known as an assiduous but not particu- 
larly discriminating purchaser of pictures chiefly by 
modern artists. It was thought by many that his col- 
lection was more numerous than intrinsically valu- 
able, though that portion of it exhibited at the Loan 
Exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art showed it to contain many valuable 
pictures. 

Mr. Johnston has been so well known 
as a generous patron of artists, and so 
ready to aid any movement which prom- 
ised to promote in any way the cause of 
art education, and of fostering a love and 
knowledge of art among the people, that 
sympathy for his pecuniary misfortunes was 
general and widespread, and there was an 
universal hope that the sale might be a 
financial success. At the same time there 
was a general fear felt that the pecuniary 
situation of the country was not such as 
to make the realization of this hope very 
probable. The hope, however, helped to 
draw a large crowd together at the sale, 
and so became, perhaps, to a certain ex- 
tent a contributor to its own realization. 

The sale was held at Chickering Hall, 
on the evenings of the 19th, 20th and 2 2d 
of December, the oil paintings — except a 
few sketches in oil — having been sold on 
the first two evenings, while the water col- 
ors and drawings were disposed of on the 
last evening. There was a very large at- 
tendance, the house being filled in all 
parts by such an audience as only New 
York could show, and New York only on 
some occasion of especial interest to art 
and literary circles. The parquet had 
been reserved for holders of tickets, which 
had been issued only to those who were 
supposed to be intending buyers ; but the 
dress circle and gallery were also filled, 
and many were unable to find seats. The 
event showed that many of these were pur- 
chasers, though undoubtedly many were 
drawn there chiefly by curiosity or sym- 
pathy with Mr. Johnston. 

The first evening's catalogue comprised 
ninety-four numbers, of which the most 
notable lots were Turner's *' Slave Ship;" 
'* Soldiers at Cards," by Meissonier; 
''Blowing Bubbles," by Bouguereau ; ^ 
** Nymph at the Fountain," by Dela- 
roche; ''The Quarrel of the Pets," by 
Escosura ; ' ' Isabella and the Pot of 
Basil," by Holman Hunt; "The Call to Prayer, 
G6r6me ; ' ' Wallachian Peasants crossing a Ford 
Schreyer ; " Paestum by Moonlight," by Weir ; Cole's 
"Voyage of Life," four pictures ; Miiller's "Last Roll 
Call in the Conciergerie ; " Hasenclever's three illus- 
trations of the " Jobsiade ;" portrait of Nell Gwynne, 
by Sir Peter Lely ; "Spalatro's Vision of the Bloody 
Hand," by Washington Allston ; and a few others 
which we have not space to catalogue here. 

Undoubtedly the great interest of the evening cen- 
tred in the sale of the "Slave Ship," and the audience 
sat with great patience until it was brought out — 
which was not until nearly eleven o'clock, and then 
greeted with applause. The bidding was not nearly 
so brisk as had been expected, and stopped quite sud- 
denly when $10,000 had been reached, a sum just 
one-third of what Mr. Johnston is reported to have 
paid for it. The purchaser was a Boston gentleman, 
and the picture will be taken to that city. It was 



evident that the audience had a less high opinion of 
the picture than that entertained by Mr. Ruskin. 

The gem of the collection was undoubtedly the 
Meissonier, which was the last picture sold — at mid- 
night — and which was knocked down to Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, after a spirited bidding, for $11,500, 
which, for a picture of its size — 8 by 10 inches — 
may be considered a notable price. The Gerome 
brought $4,000; the "Pot of Basil," $2,650; the 
Schreyer, $2, 700 ; Mr. Weir's picture of Paestum, 
$4,600 ; the four pictures of the "Voyage of Life," 
$3,100; Hasenclever's series, $4,200; "Spalatro's 
Vision," $3,900 ; and the "Roll-Call at the Concier- 
gerie," $8,200. Those were the pictures bringing 
the largest prices, though what may be considered 
good prices were paid for all. 
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The second night's sale included Church's "Niag- 
ara Falls, "which sold for $12,500; aVernet "Italian 
Bandits surprised by Papal Troops," for $6,100; a 
Brion, $7,150; a landscape, with cattle, by Troyon, 
$9,700; Decamp's "Turkish Patrol," $8,300; a 
Zamacois, $6, 500 ; ' ' The New Sister, " by Meyer von 
Bremen, $3,700 ; Bouguereau's "On the Way to the 
Bath," $6,000; Meissonier's "Marshal Saxe and 
Staff"," 8 by 9 inches, $8,600 ; "A Young Roman's 
Bath," by Gleyre, $5,200. This is said to be the 
only specimen of this artist's work in the country. 
Schreyer's "Arabs Retreating" brought $6,700, and 
G6r6me's "Death of Caesar," $8,000. Vela's statue 
of the "Last Days of Napoleon" brought $8,100. 
These were the most notable prices. The total 
amount of the two evenings' sale was $304,170 — 
rather more than the pictures cost Mr. Johnston — a 
most remarkable commentary on the progress in art 
culture among Americans within the past few years. 



The Painter Diaz — The New Opera. 

In the commencement of the present century a 
galaxy of remarkable artists arose — Rousseau, Millet, 
Dupr6, Diaz. The two former are dead, the last has 
just expired. 

Diaz — or rather Narcisse-Virgile Diaz de la Pena 
is the name in the record of his birth ; but Diaz 
short, to all who knew him or of him — belonged to 
that group of enthusiasts who are born with the voca- 
tion of an art, and who consecrate an entire life to it, 
even to the last breath. At seventy years of age they 
are found, if not as strong in their ability, at least as 
great lovers of their faith as at twenty years ; the hand 
becomes less sure, the brilliancy of fancy dimmed, but 
the soul filled with juvenile ardor stands 
up and seems to defy death. Such was 
Diaz. His debut was painful, as were 
those of the splendid companions of his 
youth, among whom he takes his place 
in the history of French art, and like them 
he suffered for it. At that epoch the world 
was not acquainted with the artist such as 
the present busy age has made him — that 
singular mixture of merchant and dandy, 
who, after conning all day over his ledger, 
robes himself in fine clothes, a camellia in 
butfon-hole, and is happier in passing for 
an exquisite than an artist. His correct 
life smoothly glides between a traffic based 
upon his merchandise and the giddy joys 
> of wealth which comes very often^ before 
talent. 

The early days of such as Rousseau, 
Millet, Diaz are a long martyrdom. Of 
money they thought little, so ftiuch were 
their thoughts elsewhere : their brains had 
not the time to be occupied with common 
every-day affairs * and as if they felt them- 
selves neglected in the midst of the crowd, 
they pressed closer together, living in com- 
mon in the same misery and the same ab- 
negation, leaving a work that will be the 
consolation of our successors. It is not 
from such artists that one can force a con- 
cession ; it is not from such heroes that 
one could obtain work to please the mer- 
chant or picture dealer ; they did not live 
by the side of those lovers of art who pur- 
chased only when the painter stooped to 
his ignorance. What men ! What ad- 
mirable disdain for all that was not art ! 
What supreme disgust for vulgar pleasure ! 
One never found them in the drawing- 
rooms of theatres on the nights of first 
representations ; their names were never 
among those of invited guests to fetes, 
balls, parties ; they disdained to seat them- 
selves in a club between a sprouting no- 
bleman, who had only his title to real no- 
bility, and an old man known only for his 
wealth. But, on the other hand, they 
were always found in the battles around a 
work of art. It is true, their dickies were 
not always of the cleanest, and the white cravats were ' 
always " forgotten ; " but they were ever the foremost 
in the melee upon a question of art, and decided to 
die miserable sooner than surrender one atom of 
their genius. 

Rousseau sold many of his best pictures, without 
bargaining, for five or ten dollars. Money to him 
was but liberty conquered to work for another month. 
Millet, with his numerous family, often had not a 
morsel of bread in the house. Jules Dupr6, the last 
survivor of this brilliant circle of grand painters, re- 
sponded to a picture dealer who was commanding 
work for three thousand dollars, upon the condition 
that the painter would make a few concessions to the 
amiable amateur : ' ' Keep your money ! I prefer to 
return home ;" and Diaz, who was the enfant terrible 
of the band, cried one day, in thrusting his wooden 
leg through a valuable picture, ' ' And when I am 
rich I will set a diamond in mv drumstick. " 



